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This study. was coi ducked to determine if the low 

_ teading achievenent of a group of Crecle-speaking firet and aaeOnd. 

graders was caused by lack of comprehension: (due to dialect 

interference) of their Standard English texts. The materials used 

:- were three stories in Creole and three stories in Standard English. 

’ "Because had never encountered dialect texts, these stories were 
taped. and the children were asked questicns crally, in order not to 
bias the results. The children were tested at three different levels 

; of difficulty appropriate to.their grade levels. No differetice in 

- total nuaber of correct responses was. fcund between the Creole and 

ee English selections. This finding is consistent with the 

results of other studies done with both Black and-Hawaiian children. 

An daportant finding relating to reading achievement was’ that the 

. children as groups comprehended story content pecrly, even at their 

; - expected grade level. Since listening ccaprehension should be far 

above reading “comprehension, it. was suggested that mcre esphasis be 

* given to increasing general. conprehension skille in both a REEAIARS 

and veading. (Author) 
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The Kamehameha Early: Education Program 


_cThe Kamehameha‘ Early Edticat ion Program (KEEP) is a research and 


_-development program of The Kamehameha Schools/Bernice P. Bishop Estate. 


The mission of KEEP is the development, demonstration, and dissemination 

of, methods for improving. the education of Hawaiian and Part-Hawaiian 

children. These activities are conducted at the Ka Na'i Pono Research 
“ j 


and Demonstration School, ‘and in public classrooms in cooperation with 


. the State Department of Education.. KEEP projects and activities involve 


many aspects of the educational process, including teacher training, j7 


curriculum development, and child motivation, language, and cognitiory. 


More 5 jana descriptions of KEEP's history and operations are pr sented 
in Technical Reports #1-4.° 


Technical Report #53 


Hawaii Creole Speakers’ stato Comprehension Abilities 


Kathryn H. Au 
b 


It has been hypothesized that children who are speakers of nonstandard 
_ 


dialects and who lack equal competence in Standard English will have difficulty 
’ ha learning to Tead because of interference gues by the differences 
; He quetwesn the two ‘lengukcns (uctiman, 1965; _Labov, 1969; Stewart, 1969).° ‘ 
The vast majority of children. who speak nonstandard dialects ‘are asked to 


learn to read using materials written in Stanfard English (SE) under the 


¢ 


supervision of teachers who’ give instructions in Standard English. The slow 


e 


acquisition of reading skills by a large Der of nonstandard dtalect 
“|. children (Baratz and Shuy, 1969) makes the hengatee dnterference hypothesis 


a highly tenable. one. However, this general -hypothesis must be ‘tested in 


raf 
- 


the level at - which it occurs and the ways in which it adversely affects the 


child’ 8 learning to read. — f 


Ze 
¢ . specific studies to determine whether interference &ctually occurs, and if so. 
] 


The present study was designed to test the hypothesis that dialect 
v, speakers have difficulty in learning to read because they often do not 
: ! understand cha information in Standard English. texts~ This would: happen \ 
because the texts invariably contain features which do not occur, or ° 
‘ have a somewhat different eeantne, in their dialect - (Goodman, 1965). 
Several studies of Black American students have addressed éhife quewcion 
(Nolen, 1972; Marwit and Neumann, 1974). wWolen tested second and fourth grade 


black. and white children of low socioeconomic background on materials written 


im Standard English and Black English. Subjects read the selections and then 


' 


* 


* answer questions was not affected by the dialect in which the passage was 


’ 


. wrote answers to questions. At the second grade level, none of the comparisons 


‘between performance of black and white students attained significance. However, 


- : % 


white students in the fourth grade outscored blacks on both the two dialect 


\ reading passages and on the Standard English passage. Of most interest, 


perhaps, was the finding that the ability of both black and white subjects to * 


‘written. Marwit and Neumann (1974) similarly found that their first and: 


second grade black students comprehended standard and nonstandard English 
reading material equally well. . Black students generally obtained ober 
scores than the white students, with the impentant ‘exception of the black 
students’ performance in the Standard English ,condition, with a white aiid 
when their scores did not differ from the white studentes : 7 
A poupticaton in these studies is that they eeaaieed the students to 
read the stories. Since these students had received reading iGstrustion only 
in Standard English, and not in their, owi dialect, it might be argued that 


their comprehension of dialect materials was depressed due'to theit unfamiliar- 


ity with the dialéct reading stimuli and that these studies, therefore, do 


not assess the black students' actual ability to comprehend diAlect materials. 
However, there is evidence to suggest that dialect apeaking children , \ 

comprehend orally presented material einai Sen in Standard -English and in 

dialect. Peisach (1965) conducted a study to find out ion doceaceitys 

information was communicated between teachers and children of different 

‘races and socioeconomic status, including disadvantaged black deGdents, 

A cloze S eavadene was died: in gicton students supplied. the tesing words in 

sentences serving as examples of the speech of, different “social groups. . 


Surprisingly, Peisach found almost no differences between the: performance of 


black and white children at both the first and fifth grade/levels. . 


° 
* 
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orally. | 
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\ i \ a Ps 
eines (1969) collected language samples from middle clasq white and 


lower class black adults and used these samples as stimulus materials. The 


‘ 


samples were read as word lists to groups of first grade black students and 


white students. The black children did not recall significantly more from 


the lists read to them by adults an their own diplect than from lists read by 
aaulce in a different re a finding leading Weacier to conclude that at 
eee some dialect épseking ehitdeet learn to understand Standard English a at 
a very young age. : 


The BYSRCHity aye Pt EeAErSn examined the comprehension abilities of a 
a 


group of Hawaii Creole soaking students. Hawaii Creole is a nonstandard 


form of English spoken by a large. part of the population in the Hawaiian Islands 


"(see Technical Report #29). The difficulty noted above with ‘the Nolen (1972) 


-“ 
Adi the Marwit and Neumann (1974) studies in having the students read dialect . 


‘ 


_ texts was eliminated by presenting the Standard ucvist and Hawaii Creole 


e 


_ stories orally to the students, gs well by asking the comprehension questions 


a 


i ie Method 4 ur 


. Subjects ae |. a 
: bé 
es mr Aecre re the 24 second Brave and 28 firgt grade KEEP students. 


" The vant majority’ oF these children were part-Hawaiian and naELYe sbéaliees of 


_ Hawait Creole. Seventy-five percent came from lower inco fautites, (For 


‘ 


. ; te, & 
a more complete des¢ription of the characteristics of these students, see 


u a. 


13) | é 
Technical Report #13.) gp. 2 
: . ; 


' Materials 2 


Selections were babar from dts 1- B and 1-C in the Bhs Reading Laboratory 


avg (Parker, 1961, 1963). These kits contain stories graded according to 
% 


level.of difficulty, and designed to be = by children independently. The 


a 


materials are widely used in the public schools in. Hawaii. 


Pairs of stories at different levels of difficulty were chosen and matched in 
so far as possible for content and interest. The stories Seleurad for use 
with the second graders were at the 1.4 (first grade, fourth month), 2.0, 3.0, 
and 3.5 reading levels; -Those to be ised with the first graders were at the 
V6. 227, 2:0, and 9.6 beadtaw levels.” Stories in the pairs were assigned at. 


_random to either set A or set B. 


, 


Five questions were constructed for each story. To facilitate interrater 


reliability in scoring, the questions dealt with factual material. Only 


questions that dealt with important: features of the story were asked, “ list 
of acceptable answers and scoring criteria was prepared for the raters. 


Dialect translations of all stories and questions were prepared by a 


linguist who was a native speaker of Hawaii Creole.! The translated stories 
and questions were examined to make certain that no changes in content had 
. e , . : 


inadvertantly been mate, «fin addition, word counts of both versions of each 
story were taken and compared. Translations of all stories wend no more than 
18 astile longer or shorter than the origifals. Finally, tape recordings 
_were made of the linguist's reading of both versions of each story. 
: roceduve 

Subjects were testéd twice, with a week's interval between sessions. 
On one occasion t heard four Standard English seebias, on the.other a 
different set of four stories in Hawaii Creole. 

There were four pasebte orders in which the stories ogee: heard, 


with ea manger’ participating in both SE: and: uC: conditions. These orders ' 


are bisted belay: Ve : ’ 


» /- Z ~ / 
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£:% Session : . Second ‘Session | eke ’ 
Order 1 Set A SE Set B 
: Order 2 Set B SE Set A 
Set A HC Set B 


. 


. Order 3 


Order 4 . 


Set B _ HC Set A 
' ' ’ a 


The children within sath grade level were randomly assigned * one of 
; these four orders ‘ 
Two fenale experimenters, fluent both in Standard English and in Hawaii 
‘Creole, corducted the testing sessions; one experimenter worked with each ; 


‘ | grade ‘level. During the Hawaii Creole reading seenions the instructions. and - 
prompts, as well as any has lees made to the child were given in dialect. 
Subjécts were tested individually in an experimental room. At the 
* . - beginning of the Standard English xenon the experimenter read the following 
instructions: "Today I'mgoing to let you hear some stories. I'm going to 
play them for you on this tape’ recorder. Your job is gelue to be to listen . 
, carefully, because after the story i over, I'm. going ‘to dak you some 
questions, ahd make a tape recording of your atiwerks I'll have a surprise 
. ) for you when we' re all sbetaheds" For both groups of children the first 
story, which was at the 1.4 Oils level, served as a sample and warm up. ‘ 
They then listened to the other three stories selected for their grade. . 
wr Test stories were always played| in the same order, beginning with the story . 
“at the lowest| = level, and continuing on to stories of increasing 


/ 


; dif PaENENY 


- 


Attér the sample story and|after each test story, the experimenter 


stopped the tape recorder and asked che child the questions that had been 
prepared for that story. Three questions were asked following bhe sample, 


, aye questions following each of the test stories.. All responses nae by 


: | | 8 


' : : ; | 


io 


the children were ‘taped with a Say TC-110A recorder. 

The children were given one minute in which to begin responding to the 
question. If the child gave an incomplete or vague answer, the experimenter 
said, — “Can ‘you tell me more?" and if no response wae made to two consecutive. 
questions, the experimenter prompted the child by saying, "See if you can 


remember what happened in-the story so you can answer this next question." If 


any child ‘did not respond to, or did not answer correctly, any of the eine: 


i 


questions for a single test story, ‘the testing session was Siesonvicued: For 


the majority of children, each session took approximately 20. minutes. 


Scoring of Responses 


The answers were scored independently by two raters. Their scoring 


reliability was 98% for the two grades combined. One point was given for a 
-* ¢ . \ 


cprrect response to each question, zero for an incorrect response, with no 


partial credits. The children were not penalized for responding in 4 a? 


language code different from that of the story. 
4 
Results: 


~ 


Data for the two classes are ppamer ined in Table 1. The means: and, 


standard deviations for each class in both language codes are virtually 
/ . 


identical. : 


Table ri 3 , 


Mean Number: of Correct Responses to All Stories’ - 


ae Grade Second Grade 
n=28 eee cine 


a 


o 
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» The data were evaluated using an analysis of. variance for repeated 
“> uy . 


measures. In the first grade class there was no significant effect for language 
alone (F=0..77, df=1/24) or for order (F=3.00, df=3/24).. hovel, there was a 
significant interaction for, order by language (F=4.67, df=3/24, p £.05). ee 
Unfortunately, because set of stories (A or B) and order.of language (HC or 
SE first) are echtgunaed in the design of this study, it is not possible to - 
perform any further analysis to evaluate the scputare ataene of these variables, 
The analysis of Sictinme performed on thesecond grade data showed similar 
results, in that no significant effects weré found for either language (F=0.02, 
df=1/20) or order (P=2.34, df=3/20). However, in this case, the interaction 
between the two also was not significant (Fs2:04, df=3/20). | 

The children's scores on ete story chosest to their grade level 
were then examined to determine degree of comprehension. on that material. 
Because the test was administered near the end of the school year, the appro- 
priate level for the ov graders was 2.0, and for the second graders 3.0. 
At that level of difficulty almost’ total literal comprehension és expected, 
particularly since the aniiapen did not have to read the stories themselves. 
The table below shows the results of this analysis. 


Table 2 


¢ 


Mean Number of Correct Responses at Appropriate Grade Level 


2.86 


1.66 


a? 53-8 ° ; 


. : v , . 
/ Neither class “scored well, considering the high Jevel of competence that 


s * 


should have been shown on this material. The results suggest that the first 


4 


graders comprehend less than 60% of the story content, and the second, graders 


‘ about 70%, based on their responses to the questions. | % 


Discussion | 


e 


Contrary to expectations, the Hawaii Creole speaking: students did not 
: ; F 


show better comprehension of the dialect stories than of the Standard English 


* stories; they did not answer correctly significantly more questions based-on " ! 


o 


the Creole stories. In fact, the mean number of answers correct in Standard 
: 


English and in Creole were Zimost identical for both the first and second 


grade siteate. . : , f ; 
These results are supported by Ciborowski and Choy (974), tic conducted 
a study in which half of the fifth grade subjects had been judged to be 
competent in Hawaii Creole only, and half to be competent in Standard ne pee “ 
- only. All of the children were from middle class families. The subjects were 


presented with two stories, both either in Hawaii Creole or Standard English, 


and later were asked to récall eight items embedded irwthe stories. 
Dialect speakers did recall more from the dialect stories than from the! 
Standard English stories (7.2 items as opposed to 6.3 items). However, the 
eas ; 


. 


investigators’ main conflusdon was that the, Creole speakers were actually 


’ bidialectal, becuase they recalled more items-from the Standard English 


_stories than the Standard English speakers did from the dialect stories. 


bd ‘ 


The present findings are also canedstane with the conclusions of similar. 
j investigations of Black American children described earlier (Nolen, 1972; © 
Marwit and Neumann, 19.74), which anewed that the children's comprehension of 
re Standard English and Black English reading materialg was approxinfately the 


same.) However, the results of these studies were diffieult to interpret 


‘ 


¢ ° 1 4 « 
ak: sh of is 


@u. o 
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: mRoaes =e subjects were requested to read dialect materials, a task for 


‘ 


which they had no previous peaeeine or practice, while ehey had had apst 


experience in reading Standard English materials. To avoid this difficulty, 


materials were presented orally in the present study. However, the subjects 


still failed to show superior comprehension. of stories presented in their 


primary speech code since the mean number of correct responses to questions 


] 


based on dialect and Standard English -stories was practically identical. 
Although the listening: comprehension of the children in both grades was 
approxinately the beak the two language codes, the level of comprehension 
was not high. Because the children did not speed the’ stories but listened to 
thee on tape, they should have demonstrated sachs 100% comprehension of 
‘stories at the 2.0 and 3.0 levels respectively. In-actuality, first graders 
were judged to comprehend legs than 60% and second graders about 70% of the 


story content at their appropriate grade levels« : 


Because these subjects were drawn mainly from a low-income population, 


x¥ ra 
“the- low overall level of listening comprehension may be the result of 


varia bles r elated ‘to low SES, rather’ than-the result of dialect alone. 


a 


a 


Ciborowski and Choy's (1974) results support this interpretation, since their 


> 


middle class Creole’ speaking subjects scored as high as their Standard 
. ‘ . , ‘ ss 


English speaking subjects. Further comparisons with’ a low SES Standard 


English ‘speaking cer “hae needed to provide eetieienal information baarine 
on this question. | 

Certain implications for reading instruction can be Steen beens the 
findings of this)study. One eirredtly popular solution for the reading 


robles of black\children is to instruct them with texts wrigten tn their 


dialect (Baratz and Shuy, 1969; Somervill, 1975). Although ye 45 not know all 


. 


_-the aspects of linguistic competence that are related to learning to read, 


i 


a4 


~ 12 


- 


Re 


? 


: that systematic instruction in soubedhenston is required at the beginning 
\ 


a. Ae fA OIG PO. 
OR gait ‘Sey ‘ ye a 
ow ; | . & a _ oA 7 a a ie 
we do know that comprehension of story. content.is an “important variablé 1 a < Oe : 
Ca present findings thus do not Beqvide support for the use of: such dialect x - Sue 
“readers--at least not for the Hasan Creole speaking child. Oe gg f a 


a 


The results do suggest that more emphasis should be. placed in developing’ a 2 ' ; 
the children’ 8 general Comprebgas tor skills in both listening and reading. 
“the relatively poor a of both the first and second erade ‘wl wasted show. 


’ 


levels to facilitate reading acquisition. The ways in which comprehension 


_can be increased are an important subject for future research. , Oe 
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